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RATIONALE FOR THE STUDY 



Rationale and Previous Research 

Colleges should provide more than intellectual de- 
velopment and preparation for a career. They are com- 
mitted also to broadening ones conceptions of life, 
developing productive life-styles and promoting op- 
portunities for human relationships. These types of 
collegiate outcomes are difficult to measure. It is even 
more difficult to isolate the antecedents that were in- 
strumental in bringing about these outcomes. 

The present study intends to contribute understand- 
ing to the relevant antecedents of student develop- 
ment by ascertaining what were salient influences on 
collegians' lives, or at least what were their percep- 
tions of such influences. Influences may be those 
specifically tied to the university experience or those 
influences on their lives in a more general sense. 
Studies have already been made both on this campus 
(Mosby and Appel, 1968, Pannabccker, 1969) and 
elsewhere (Feldman and Newcomb, 1969) assaying 
influences on college students either primarily, or 
secondarily as a part of an investigation on another 
topic. The present study continues the thrust of 
earlier, local research undertaken but (a) makes it a 
primary concern and (b) elaborates the scope of 
influence inspected. 

A number of studies have highlighted the im- 
portance of interpersonal influences as the mediating 
force in attitudinal and behavioral changes during 
college. Sanford (1962) asserted that while faculty 
members exert considerable influence toward change, 

. . what students leam in college is largely deter- 
mined by their fellow students.” Gottlieb and Hodg- 
kins (1963) in studying student subcultures reported 
that both attitudes toward college attendance and 
amount of influence of the academic environment 



were determined primarily by students' rcle-orienta- 
tion (subculture). 

Whittaker (1969), reviewing the student subculture 
literature, remarked that previous studies have left 
no doubt, “that what students do learn and find sig- 
nificant in college is determined, or even predeter- 
mined, in a very large measure by the basically 
extracurricular interaction of their individuality and 
the norms that prevail in their peer groups and not 
by their curricular work per se." (p. .17) He also main- 
tained that 902 of students are "untouched" by their 
college experience; they are extrinsically motivated, 
seeking monetary gains from collage attendance. He 
was willing to admit that small but significant changes 
do take place, however. 

In their two volume work, The Impact of College 
on Students (1969), Feldman and Newcomb at- 
tempted to integrate both the empirical knowledge 
and the theoretical propositions generated in recent 
decades with respect to the effects of college on stu- 
dents. Volume One assessed this evidence while 
Volume Two tabulated short summaries of selected 
data which formed the basis of many of the general- 
izations of the first volume. Some of the research is 
pertinent to the present study. 

In Volume One, Feldman and Newcomb reported 
that studies of college students had indicated that 
students were satisfied with the quality of instruction 
and with the intellectual level of college to a moderate 
degree; only a minority expressed dissatisfaction. 

Feldman and Newcomb spent some time discussing 
faculty and peers as sources of influence on college 
students. They found that the impact of either group 
varied with the area concerned. Faculty had pre- 
eminence of influence over the students' educational 



aspirations and occupational choices, whereas other 
students and friends exercised influence over inter- 
personal relationships and personality development. 
Teachers influenced students both through their in- 
structional function and as role models. They found 
that there was some evidence for a "norm of inde- 
pendence, 1 M in that many students in the studies were 
reluctant to admit being influenced by authority 
figures and even displayed active resistance to such 
influence on occasion. 

The studies of sources of influence summarized in 
tabular form in Volume Two are described briefly 
in the six paragraphs that follow. References to these 
studies may be found in Feldman and Newcomb, 
Volume Two (1969, pp. 163-171). 

Five studies of factors influencing occupation 
choices and choice of major were reviewed by Feld- 
man and Newcomb. These studies reported important 
sources of influence to be parents, friends, teachers in 
high school and college, and advisers and counselors. 

Four studies investigated factors influencing re- 
ligious attitudes or changes in religious orientation. 
In these areas, courses, professors, students/friends 
and reading predominated as influences. 

Important experiences at college or aspects of 
college life were the subject of four studies. Results 
showed that organized social activities, interpersonal 
relations, informal social activities, and academic 
matters were significant factors. 

In the three studies of contribution to change in 
personality, students indicated intrapersonal factors, 
such as interpersonal relations, living arrangements, 
ideas and intellectual atmosphere as being most im- 
portant. 

Lastly, factors influencing ideas and attitudes to- 
ward national affairs and politics were sought in two 
studies. Results showed courses, reading, and dis- 
cussions with friends as being most influential. 

In an earlier study at The University of Texas at 
Austin (hereafter referred to as UTA), Pannabecker 
(1969), although studying a broad area of seniors* 
perceptions of their collegiate experience, asked 
the question: "Who or what at the university have 
been the most meaningful influences on your life?" 



His subjects indicated that relationships with persons 
were the most meaningful, professors and instructors 
being the most frequently cited single source: "friends 
in general” followed second. In response to the ques- 
tion, “In what ways have these influences been 
meaningful?” students answered "support and as- 
sistance” first; “help develop maturity, self-control 
and social graces” second. 

Pilot Study 

With this earlier research as an underpinning, the 
Research and Developmental Programs staff of the 
Office of the Dean of Students at The University of 
Texas at Austin planned a large-scale assessment of 
influence on college students over several areas of 
interest The staff first devised a pilot study in 1967 
in order to test out its methodology and refine its 
instrumentation for the main study the following year. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 500 graduating 
seniors from the Spring, 1967 class. Replies were re- 
turned by 134 of them. The Biographical Information 
Form , Orientation Toward College form, and Spe- 
cific Sources of Influence were the materials sent. 
Basically, five or more specific sources of influence 
were sought per student. Students were asked to in- 
dicate what influences they perceived as having had 
a significant and possibly lasting effect upon them. 

This preliminary study provided much useful in- 
formation that led to the revised version of the 
Orientation Toward College form finally used, re- 
finement of existing material and inclusion of addi- 
tional questions in the Biographical Information Form, 
and coding methods and categories for the many free 
response items. 

The graduating clasr of the following Spring ( 1968) 
provided subjects for the present research. It w^s 
hoped that they would be able to analyze t ? \,ir 
recently completed collegiate experience sufficiently 
to offer the investigators a basis for developing a 
better understanding of environmental factors having 
an important impact upon growing personalities. 



Basic Questions Investigated 

The study was intended to assess who or what 
could be identified as having significantly influenced 
the college student during the course of his: college 
career and as having had a lasting impact on his 
life in general These influences may or may not 
have wrought psychologically measurable changes in 
his personality. Whether or not students underwent 
change during their college years was not the sig- 
nificant question pursued in the study. Such changes 
may be noted in the study, or construed from it, but 
they are not, per se, the object. 

With this in mind, the investigators posed the 
following questions: 

1. What are the background, situational, and atti- 
tudinal characteristics of graduating seniors in 1968? 

2. Who or what do these seniors specify as having 
had a significant influence on their religious involve- 
ment, choices of major and occupation, .and campus 
organizational participation? 

3. Who or what do the seniors indicate as having 
been important influences on their lives in general? 

4. Do differential sources of influence exist with 
respect to the above mentioned areas for the seniors 
when the latter are classified into subgroups based on 
sex, income, grade point average (GPA), subcultural 
orientation, and degree of satisfaction with the uni- 
versity? 
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METHOD 



THE SUBJECTS FOE THIS STUDY WERE 831 SENIORS WHO 

graduated with a bachelor s degree from The Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin in May, 1968. A question- 
naire was sent to all 2,355 graduates at the time of 
their graduation. The information presented herein 
is based on the replies of the 35% of the students who 
returned the questionnaire. 

Characteristics of the Sample 1 

Sex: Questionnaires were returned by 448 males 
and 383 females. They comprised 54% and 46%, re- 
spectively, of the total sample. 

Age: The mean age of the sample was 22.2 years, 
the range spanning 20 to 52 years. Six hundred and 
five (73%) were either 21 or 22 years old and 712 
(86%) ranged from 21 to 23 years— a very homogenous 
age group. 

Ethnic Group: Students in the sample identified 
themselves as: Caucasian, 787 (94.7%); Latin-Ameri- 
can, 19 (2.3%); Negro, 4 (.4%); "Other”, 2 (.3%); and 
Unidentified, 19 (23%). 

Marital Status: The majority of the respondents. 
462 (57%), were single and not engaged; 146 (18%) 
were single and engaged; 203 ( 25%) were married; 
and five (1%) were either separated, divorced or 
widowed. 

Parental Status: Five hundred eighty-four students 
(70%) stated that both their parents were still living 
at the time of this study. Another 82 seniors (10%) 
said their fathers were deceased and 31 (4%) said the 
same of their mothers. The remainder of the subjects 
in the sample, 134 (16%), did not answer the question. 

*A more complete description of the characteristics of the 
sample may be found in Appendix A. 



Parents 9 Education: The parents of these students 
were a moderately well educated group. Most of the 
fathers (67%) had spent at least some time in college; 
a large percentage of them had graduated from college 
(43%). The mothers had significantly less formal 
schooling than did the fathers (p.<001). Neverthe- 
less, 58% of them had at least some level of higher 
education end 29% had completed college. 

Parents 9 Occupation: Two occupations predomi- 
nated among the fathers of the seniors: business 
management and entrepreneur. Twenty-nine percent 
were so employed. Many others (16%) were involved 
in engineering, architecture, and sales. The bulk of 
the remainder were employed in a wide variety of 
professional or semi-professional occupations. Only 
29 students (4%) said their fathers were unskilled 
workers. In summary, these fathers were generally 
well educated persons with positions mainly in the 
business world. This observation is confirmed by the 
students ratings of their fathers’ positions on the 
Hollingshead Occupational Status Scale . On a seven 
category scale where 1 =high status and 7= low status, 
the seniors' fathers were rated a mean of 2.32, indi- 
cating relatively high status positions. 

The mothers of the respondents rated significantly 
lower than did the fathers on the Occupational Status 
Scale , (mean=3.22). The difference in mean OSS 
ratings between fathers and mothers was statistically 
significant (p<.001). Half of these women were 
housewives. The major other occupations noted were 
secretaries (14%) and elementary school teachers 
( 10 %). 

Family Income: The median family income of the 
students in this sample was in the $10,000-15,000 
range. The families of 311. students (40%) earned 



over $15,000 a year, and 188 (24%) brought in over 
$20,000 a year. Only 40 (535) had an income under 
$5,000. Consistent with the relatively high status 
business occupation of the fathers, the student family 
income proved to be relatively high. Although in- 
flation does render higher incomes less impressive 
than they once were, there can be characterized as 
being basically middle class incomes. 

Types of College Residence: Half the students 
lived, at the time of the investigation, in off-campus 
apartments. The remainder were housed in approxi- 
mately equal number in varying other kinds of resi- 
dencies, including home, residence halls, and room- 
ing houses. Seventy-three percent of the seniors had 
lived in apartments at one time or another during their 
stay at the university, and 61* had lived in residence 
halls. Only 68 (8*) of the respondents still lived in 
residence halls, out of the 511 (61*) who had done 
so at one time or another. The residence halls ap- 
parently were not a very popular place of residence 
for students in the sample by the time they attained 
scnfpi status. 

VTA Colleges and Schools in Which Students Re- 
ceived Credit: As could be expected, Arts and Sciences 
ranked first. Six hundred seventy-nine seniors (82*) 
received credits in Arts and Sciences, two and a half 
times as many as received credits in the nearest 
competitor, Business (264, 32*). The seniors also 
selected to a moderate degree courses in the Colleges 
of Education (225, 27*) and Fine Arts (178, 22*). 

Hours Transferred from Another College or Uni- 
versity: Five hundred fifty-three students (68*) re- 
ported attending another college or university prior to 
coming to Thd University of Texas at Austin. The 
modal number of hours transferred was in the 1-15 
hour range. One hundred ninety-one students (34*) 
had so transferred. 

Home Residence of Students: Ninety percent of the 
students in the sample graduated from high schools 
in Texas towns and cities. These high schools were 
located mainly in the larger population centers of 
Texas; 39* of the sample came from cities of over 
250,000 population (e.g., Houston, Dallas). An addi- 
tional 24* came from cities of more than 50,000. 



Sixteen percent came from towns of under 10,000. 
The largest single group, 22*, came from Southeast 
Texas. 

High residential stability for the student sample 
was indicated in that 426 ( 52*) of the respondents 
had lived in only one town or city prior to graduation 
from high school. Another 210 (27*) had lived in two 
or three towns, Only 175 (21*) were highly mobile, 
having lived in four or more different towns or cities. 

Percentile Standing in High School: Incoming stu- 
dents tended to be restricted to the upper percentiles 
of high school classes. Berrry (1967, p.,9) reported 
that 89* of the incoming freshmen in 1963-64 were 
in the upper 50 percent of their high school graduating 
class and 65* were in the upper 25 percent. Much 
more restriction in the range of class standing from 
which UTA students came was noted in the present 
group of students. Eight hundred sixty-five students 
(92*) were in the upper 50 percent of their high 
school classes, and 645 ( 78*) were in the upper 20 
percent. This might be accounted for by higher 
initial entrance requirements and by the fact that 
the lower percentile high school students who were 
admitted may have withdrawn or been dismissed 
from the university by their senior year. Data from 
these two studies are not directly comparable. Berry 
referred to freshmen; the present investigators studied 
seniors. 

University Grade Point Average: The mean GPA 
for seniors was 2.87 (on a 4 point scale). Two-thirds 
of the CPA's were in the range 2.43 to 3.31, generally 
C to B— . 

Educational Financing: Students indicated their 
estimated sources of support of all types, using decile 
ranges; e.g., 10-20*, or 50-60*. Considering the ex- 
treme range of responses, the modal category as well 
as the mean was examined. On the average, 56* 
of the students' income came from parents, while 
they earned 29* of it themselves. Thirty-three percent 
of the students said their parents provided between 
90* and 100* of their support at school, and 16* 
received no support from parents. Eighty-five percent 
of the income for the average student among the 
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respondents was supplied either by his parents or 
himself. Of the remaining 15% of income, only 3.4% 
of it came from loans. Apparently, students did not 
need them or seek them out, or perhaps loans were 
not widely available. Perhaps students preferred to 
obtain finances from their parents or work to earn 
expenses. Slightly more than half of the seniors (54%) 
said they had been employed in some degree. 

Expected Occupation: Three hundred fifty-nine 
seniors (43%) were expecting to go to graduate school. 
Another 209 (25%) were undecided and only 239 
(29%) indicated a definite ‘‘no” regarding graduate 
study. The remaining 24 (3%) did not reply. These 
figures suggest that better than half of the graduating 
class are apt to continue their formal education. 

As for their future occupations, the most popular 
choice was elementary school teachers. One hundred 
sixty-three seniors (20%) opted for this career. The 
remainder of the choices were well scattered across 
a wide range of fields from law to music. At this stage 
of their lives, 96 (13%) of the students were still 
undecided about their future. Some of these may have 
been the male graduates who faced military service 
and whose occupational decision may have appeared 
too far off. Others may have been women who may 
have planned to marry and to defer employment. 

A Hollingshcnd Occupational Status Scale analysis 
of the seniors* occupational choices (on a five-point 
scale) revealed high aspirations in career choice for 
the sample (mean=1.83). This finding is consistent 
with tin high status professional occupations of their 
fathers. 

Using a seven-point scale with l=“very certain” 
and 7= “very uncertain,” students estimated their 
degree of certitude about the appropriateness for them 
of their choice of careers. Three hundred and ninety 
(46%) said they felt very certain about their choice 
and 25% more rated themselves relatively certain (“2” 
or M 3”). These data suggest a high degree of confi- 
dence about career choice. Only 78 students (9!?) felt 
quite uncertain (rating of “7”) about a career choice 
they had made. 

Number of Acquaintances and Friends : This grad- 
uating class apparently had been a relatively gre- 



garious group; the modal range of number of acquain- 
tances made in college was 100-199. One hundred 
seventy-three (21%) gave this response. It is interesting 
to note the extreme estimates reported. Fifty-two 
subjects (6%) claimed less than 30 new acquaintances, 
and 17 (2%) said they had more than 2,000. 

Regarding close friends , the modal range was 6-10. 
Responses ranged from “none** to more than 20. It is 
recognized that the estimates given are gross ones and 
subject to considerable error, probably in an inflated 
direction. 

Not only did the seniors in this study have many 
friends and acquaintances, but they enjoyed the 
amount of social interaction these relationships en- 
tailed. They felt, in general, their participation in 
social activity was moderately active and that there 
was an adequate amount of it to suit them. 

Self-Ratings of Socio-Political Attitudes: This sample 
of students varied in its social attitude, depending on 
the topic of concern, from “middle-of-the-road** to 
liberal. They considered themselves neither conserva- 
tive nor liberal on economic matters. The mean of 
4.01 was a “middle-of-the-road** position on the seven- 
point scale. Interestingly enough, they considered 
themselves quite liberal in race relations. In political 
and sexual matters, they indicated slightly liberal 
tendencies. 

Orientation Toward College : “Collegiate” is the 
word that best describes this group. The investigators 
adapted Clark and Trow*s categories of philosophies 
of higher education. They used a 7-point scaling 
system to indicate the degree of applicability of each 
of the four orientations. In this scaling system, 1 = 
“orientation is very appropriate” and 7= “orientation 
is very inappropriate.” The collegiate orientation was 
the most representative for the group (mean =3.57). 
Vocational and academic orientations were the next 
most appropriate with means of 4.35 and 4.19 respec- 
tively. One could safely say that these graduates 
were not nonconformist in that the mean value for 
that orientation was 5.25. Three hundred twenty-eight 
seniors (47%) rated nonconformist “7”, very inappro- 
priate. The students under study, as a whole, saw the 
extracurricular “fun” of college life as highly appro- 
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priate for them. Preparation for a career ranked 
second, scholarly pursuits were third, while personal 
identity concerns and nonconformist thinking were 
minor aspects of their orientations. 

It must be noted that none of the preceding com- 
ments refer to single categories of orientations toward 
college. Students were rating themselves on a priority 
of appeal basis. They probably would consider all 
four of the orientations toward college as playing some 
part in their total outlook. Nevertheless, the contrast 
between the collegiate and the nonconformist attitudes 
is striking. 

Satisfaction with the University: When judged by 
the overall and component satisfaction scales, general 
satisfaction with the university was noted. Subjects 
were most satisfied with the many things available 
to do at the university and were least satisfied intra- 
personally. Even in this latter scale, slight satisfaction 
was expressed. 

Summary of Characteristics of the Sample: In terms 
of modal characteristics, the sample studied was a 
predominantly white, protestant, unmarried group 
from middle class, urban backgrounds. The seniors 
tended to range in age from 21-23. Their scholastic 
performance averaged a C+. 

Their parents, particularly the father, had a semi- 
professional or professional position. The parents 
provided most of the support for their offsprings’ 
education, although a substantial number of seniors 
were self-supporting. 

A majority of the students in the sample had 
attended other colleges besides UTA; 90% were 
Texans, 22 % of whom lived in the Southeast portion 
of the state. They indicated they were quite satisfied 
with UTA overall and especially with the many things 
available to do at the university. Looking to the 
future, they aimed high; their expected occupations 
ranked high on Hollingshead’s Scale. 

As for their outlook on life and social issues, this 
group considered themselves to be moderately liberal 
overall and somewhat more so in racial matters. Their 
liberal tendencies were least so with regard to eco- 
nomic matters; in this regard they were “middle-of- 
the-road.” 



Lastly, their general orientation toward college, 
or philosophy of higher education, was in the direc- 
tion of fun, social life, and extracurricular activities. 
Nonconformist, “anti-establishment” attitudes were 
distinctly unpopular. 

Procedure 

Subjects 

The population from which the subjects in this 
investigation were drawn was composed of all students 
awarded a bachelor's degree from The University of 
Texas at Austin at the June 1, 1968 commencement. 
The names and addresses of these seniors were pro- 
vided by the colleges and schools in which the stu- 
dents were enrolled. 

The cover letter, questionnaire and stamped return 
envelope were sent to the 2,355 seniors on May 10, 
1968. (See Appendix B.) Of that number, 831 (35%) 
eventually returned the questionnaire. They com- 
prised the sample in the present study. 

Instruments 

The questionnaire consisted of five instruments: 
(1) Biographical Information Form, (2) Sources of 
Influence Rating List , (3) Orientation Toward Col- 
lege , (4) College Attitude Rating Scales t and (5) 
Specific Sources of Influence . These instruments are 
generally similar to those used in the previous pilot 
study. A fuller description of the instruments used 
in the investigation follows. 

Biographical Information Form: This two-page 
questionnaire provided the descriptive data, including 
both familial and collegiate information, for the re- 
spondents in the study. The 44 items are basically 
the Biographical Information Form used by Mosby 
and Appel (1968) and Pannabecker (1969) expanded 
to include questions concerning sources of influence 
on specific topics as well as additional experience at 
the university. It concludes with a self-rating scale 
of degree of liberalism-conservatism with respect to 
economic, sexual, and racial matters. 

Sources of Influence Rating Lists: This scale was 
designed to ascertain the degree to which “people, 
activities, things, situations, experiences, and incidents 
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have had an important impact” on the respondents. 
Items in this scale were thought to tap factors likely 
to be instrumental in college students* development. 
Assessment was made by rating each of 46 variables 
from 1 (no contribution) to 7 (very great contribu- 
tion). The 46 items on the Rating List were derived 
from open-ended responses given in the pilot study. 
Respondents at that time were asked to list five 
principal sources of influence during their university 
experience. The range of sources of influence used 
in the final Sources of Influence Plating List extended 
from “father” and “mother** to an “event of national 
importance.** 

Orientation Toward College: Revised from an in- 
strument developed by Clark and Trow ,A (1960), 
Orientation Toward College attempts to measure 
four collegiate subcultures or philosophies of higher 
education. Respondents are asked to indicate how 
appropriate or inappropriate each described philos- 
ophy is with regard to himself. As first developed 
philosophies were ranked by the subject in descending 
order of appropriateness. In the present study, the 
degree of appropriateness-inappropriateness of each 
orientation was measured on a seven-point scale. In 
its earlier form, the Orientation Toward College has 
been employed in several studies on the UTA campus, 
including Mosby and Appel (1968), Pannabecker 
(1969), and Grieneeks (1968). Appendix B provides 
a complete description of each of the four orienta- 
tions. These orientations are summarized below: 

Vocational: higher education exists primarily for 
occupational* preparation. 

Academic: scholarly pursuit of knowledge and 
understanding is the main goal of college life. 

Collegiate: the extracurricular side of college life 
is emphasized: dating, cars, fun, football. 

Non-conformist: pursuit of personal identity is the 
primary aim of education; there is deep involvement 
with ideas, critical detachment, often rebellion. 

,A Thc investigators express appreciation to the Educational 
Testing Service for the form entitled Orientation Toward 
College , © 1965 Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., 
from which this present form was adapted. 
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College Attitude Rating Scales: This instrument 
measures students* degree of satisfaction with each 
of five major, broad aspects of college life plus an 
overall reaction to the university. A seven-point scale 
indicating degree of satisfaction is used. A brief para- 
graph explaining each area is included. Aspects of 
college life measured are academic, interpersonal, 
intrapersonal, physical facilities, and things to do. This 
is the same form used in earlier UTA research. 

Specific Sources of Influence: The final page of the 
questionnaire requested the seniors to “list and briefly 
explain five or more specific sources of influence 
during your University of Texas experience that you 
perceive as having had significant and lasting effects 
on you. . . .** In other words, an open-ended question 
was asked, permitting a paragraph length free re- 
sponse concerning at least five influences. This ques- 
tion gave the student a chance to sum-up, expound 
on previous answers and simply reflect upon his life 
and at the same time indicate how an influence af- 
fected him. 

Statistical Analyses 

Distribution Statistics and Response Frequencies 

The major portion of the analyses consisted of 
computation of distribution statistics for each of the 
questions. For some categorical data, the response 
frequencies were tabulated on a card-sorting machine. 
For other categorical data and all questions involving 
continuous data, statistics were obtained by using 
the computer program DISTAT (Veldman, 1968). 2 

Responses to categorical variables were coded by 
the investigators either according to categories taken 
from the literature, such as those used by Anderson 
and Grieneeks (1966), and Hollingshead (1967). 
Categories for the major fields of study were con- 
structed from a list of majors available at the uni- 

* All computer programs were run on the CDC 6600 com- 
puter at the Computation Center, The University of Texas at 
Austin. 
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versity. Categories for the free-response page of 
specific sources of influence were generated after 
inspecting the responses given to the question. 

Correlational Analyses 

Besides the categorization, enumeration, and 
organization into types of sources of influence on 
college students described above, differential analyses 
were undertaken to determine whether or not sub- 
groups of subjects perceived sources of influences dif- 
ferently. 

Because of complications involved in analyzing the 
data that were partly continuous and partly cate- 
gorical, a specially adapted correlational analysis was 
deemed most feasible. The computer program 
FACTOR (Veldman, 1967) 3 was revised to provide a 
correlation matrix for each of the sub-group analyses 
performed. These analyses were correlational studies 
using the following independent variables: a) sex 
b) income c) GPA d) six scales of satisfaction with 
the university e) Clark and Trow’s four Orientation 
Toward College categories. 

These 13 variables were correlated with the re- 
sponse data in the following six topic areas of in- 
fluence: 

1. Sources of Influence on Religious Involvement 

2. Sources of Influence on Choice of Major 

3. Sources of Influence on Choice of Occupation 

4. Sources of Influence on Participation in Campus 
Organizations 

5. Sources of Influence Rating List 

6. Specific Sources of’ Influence on Students' Lives 
(Open-Ended Responses) 



^Gratitude is extended to Donald Witzkc of Research and 
Development for Teacher Education, The University of Texas 
at Austin, for writing the subroutines for program FACTOR 
necessary to complete the analyses. 



RESULTS 



THE INVESTIGATION SOUGHT TO PROVIDE ANSWERS to the 
following four questions: 

1. What are the background, situational, and at- 
titudinal characteristics of graduating UTA seniors in 
1968? 

2. Who or what do these seniors specify as having 
had a significant influence on their religious involve- 
ment, choices of major and occupation, and campus 
organizational participation? 

3. Who or what do the seniors indicate as having 
been important influences on their lives in general? 

4. Do differential sources of influence with respect 
to the above mentioned areas exist for the seniors 
when the latter are classified into subgroups based on 
sex, income, GPA, subcultural orientation, and degree 
of satisfaction with the university? 

The results obtained in answer to question one 
dealing with the principal background, situational, and 
attitudinal characteristics of the sample have already 
been summarized in Chapter II, with more complete 
analyses given in Appendix A. No further description 
of those results is required. The data appropriate 
to each remaining question will be presented in turn. 

Sources of Influence on College Students 

In this section, the results deal with the second and 
third related questions posed by the study: who or 
what have influenced these college students? These 
results are more meaningful if comparative data con- 
ceming their attitudes and behaviors at time of 
entrance into the university and at time of graduation 
are analyzed. Data permitting pre- and post-com- 
parisons were available regarding religious involve- 
ment, choice of major, and participation in campus 
organizations. 



Sources of Influence on Religious Involvement 

Background Data: Changing Status of Religious 
Involvement 4 ^re- and post-UTA religious affiliations 
were noted by the respondents in naming their de- 
nominational adherence (or lack thereof) both before 
coming to the university and upon leaving it. They 
also rated their degree of religious participation at 
those same periods. These comparative data depict 
The University of Texas at Austin as an overwhclin- 
ingly protestant school in which a process of secular- 
ization among the students may be taking place at 
least to some degree. This secularization process is 
suggested by the marked decline in self-reported 
religious activity from the beginning to the end of 
the college years. A drop in the mean rated level 
of religious involvement of —.98 (on a 7-point scale) 
from 3.14 (somewhat active) to 2.16 (slightly active) 
was highly significant (p.<.001). The change in the 
modally preferred category describing degree of re- 
ligious activity was even more dramatic: “moderately 
active” to “inactive.” The seniors may indeed be re- 
ligious, but they are showing less inclination toward 
involvement with the organized church. 

Furthermore, the data reveal a slight trend toward 
less religious affiliation. All denominations except 
Judaism lost adherents during the college years. The 
denomination showing the largest drop in religious 
preference was the Methodist (37 students, 4*). The 
category registering the largest gain was “none” (96 
students, 12%). These data are suggestive of increas- 
ing disavowal or ambiguity in the minds of college 
students regarding their religious status. 

4 More complete statistical information on these background 
data may be found in Tables C-l and C-2 of Appendix C. 
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Whether these data reflect a permanent change in 
religious orientation or simply a temporary decline in 
involvement as a function of lack of time due to new 
interests and involvements, collegiate norms of be- 
havior, or other similar factors cannot be determined 
from the data. 

Reported Sources of Influence on Religious Involve- 
ment When asked to identify influences upon their 
religious involvement, students often gave multiple 
responses. Table 1 reports these responses as cate- 
gorized by the investigators. Because of the multi- 
plicity of response, the percentages add to more than 
100 *. 

Predictably, students* churches and clergy played 
an important part in their religious involvement. 
However “Church” was not the most important classifi- 
cation of sources of influence; the students* own in- 
ternal, personal needs, feelings, and experiences had 
a greater impact. Their attitude vis-a-vis religion was 
determined therefore by intrapersonal factors more 
than by any single external factor. 

The most important specific source of influence 
was the immediate family. In contrast, educational 
influences were of minor significance. Contrary to 
the data reported in Feldman and Newcomb, 1969, 
professors or classroom experiences were not per- 
ceived as very instrumental in influencing religious 
involvement. Given the earlier discussion on increas- 
ing religious inactivity and the low frequencies for 
educational influences, the conclusion emerges that 
the reason for decline in religious activity lies in areas 
other than the formal classroom setting. 




Sources of Influence on Choice of Major 



Background Data— Students 9 Majors . Upon entering 
the university, students selected primarily physical 
sciences and mathematics, humanities (e.g., English, 
foreign languages), social sciences, and engineering 
and architecture in that order as majors. However, by 
the time of graduation, the most predominant majors 
were in the social sciences, physical sciences and 
mathematics, business and humanities. 5 

The data in this study confirm what has recently 
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TABLE 1 

Frequencies for Sources of Influence Affecting 
Religious Involvement 



Source of Influence: 


n 


% 


N 


(1) INTRAPERSONAL: 






292 


Sclf^needs, desires, etc.* 
*Timc M (c.g., lack of -:imc 


m 


IS3 




to attend church) 

Persona) philosophy is basis 


9? 


11.9 




of behavior 


79 


9.5 




A religious experience 


5 


.6 




(2) CHURCH: 






215 


Local minister 


57 


6.6 




Informal church activities 


57 


&6 




Local churches 


46 


5.5 




Specified denomination (c.g.. 






Church of Christ) 


32 


3.9 




Hometown church 


14 


1.7 




Hometown minister 


9 


1.1 




(3) FRIENDS: 






147 


Local friends 


77 


9.3 




Spouse, “steady.*’ fiance(c) 


58 


7.0 




Hometown friends 


5 


.6 




Hometown adults 


4 


.4 




Local adults 


3 


.4 




(4) FAMILY: 






123 


Immediate family 


121 


14.6 




Other relatives 


2 


A 




(5) EDUCATIONAL: 






89 


Courses 


59 


7.1 




Boob 


19 


2.4 




College teachers 


11 


U 




TOTAL 






866 


(0) ADDITIONAL RESPONSE 








DATA: 






259 


No response 


148 


17.7 




Vague responses 
There was no such 


42 


5.1 




influence 


69 


8.3 





Note.— Percentages are biscd upon the number of tubfeett 
who gave the response out of the total number or respondents 
(N"*83I), not upon the number of mponsci out of the total 
number of responses made. Because of multiple responses, th? 
percentages add to more than 100*. 

•e.g., T needed to go to church**; **I wanted to go to church 
where my friends went** 
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